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the earth should have their fields, their orchards, 
and private walks to themselves. It is said that 
they have a capacity for labor, and it would be well 
if they could be put down to some useful perform- 
ance. We should think a treadmill would be ad- 
mirable for them, indeed, we have been told that 
there is an establishment at Thomaston, where 


| some that have been cauglit in various places, have 


been sent, and taught to hammer stone and work 


——___“________, @ «t mechanical business. Such, however, is their 
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The Garden Hog. 

In these days of Caravans, travelling Menageries, 
Natural History Societies, &c., we wonder that 
particular attention has not been called to a hither- 
to non-descript species of Hog, which frequently 
infests Gardens and enclosures of fruit, as well as 


propensity to roam about, that the strictest watch is 
necessary to be had over them, and strong and high 
walls built to retain them, which makes the expense 
sometimes overbalance the profits. Some assert 
that if taken while cwbs they can be so trained as 
to lose this propensity, and become perfectly docile 
and valuable to society. If this be a fact, it would 
be advisable to drive the old ones out of the coun- 
try, or confine them, and bring up the cubs as they 
ought to be. 





other grounds, &c. to the great damage and annoy- 
ance of the proprietors. This animal greatly dif- | 
fers from the quiet and gentle beastie, found in our | 
styes, who is contented with a coat of bristles, and 
a pail of swill. He is thought by some who sted 
examined him with the eye of a Naturalist, to be | 
closely allied to the monkey species, only he can | 
walk somewhat better upon his hind legs, and his 
fore legs or arms are shorter and placed more on a 





line with his bedy, his thumbs too are shorter, and | 


Thistle Harvest. 

The annual thistle harvest has again arrived, and 
from appearances in many parts of our state, espe- 
cially along the roads, and by the sides of stone- 
walls, there will be an abundant yield. We hope 
that the scythe will be put among them thorough- 
ly. But there must be a concert and a unity of ac- 
tion. Itisofno use for one man to endeavor to 
exterminate them on his grounds, while his neigh- 


he has more scope with his paws and arms. His | bour suffers them to flourish, blossom, go to seed 


face strikingly resembles the human, and it is said 
that he has even been taught to articulate, though 
his language is decidedly bad, and what ideas he has, 
are of a low grovelling nature, Pride however 
predominates, and you will frequently see him trick- 
ed out in the gayest collection of raiment. 


and scatter their fruits for miles and miles around 
him. It must be attended to by the community as 
a whole, and not by now and then a solitary indi- 
vidual. 


P.S. We take the above from the Printer just to 





The strongest characteristic however is a trait, 
which at once settles the question that he cannot 
be grouped with those who are emphatically styled 
men, and which has probably led some Naturalists 
It isa total lack of'any 
And this is 
also accompanied with an inordinate appetite. 
iience you will generally find him in the enclosures 
of others, especially if there are any fruit, such as 
strawberries, currants, cherries, plums, apples or 
pears, or if there are any flowers which have been 
planted, or any choice melons. No matter how 
valuable the property, no matter how carefully it 
may have been nursed by its owner, no matter how 
it is situated, it is all the same to him; have it he 
roust, and have it he will. If there are guards in 
the day time, he will watch till night, and then take 
the opportunity while honest men are asleep to bear 
away his prey. 

Fences—Laws—all are of no use, they are nei- 
ther a barrier nor a terror tohim. And yet strange 
as it may seem, some of these animals are found 
actually tamed and domestciated in almost every 
neighborhood—mingling with society like our dogs, 
and seemingly highly pleased with the attentions 
and caresses which are bestowed upon them. It is 
time that this nuisance should be put where he be- 
longs, and that those who feel disposed to cultivate 


to class him with the Hog. 
idea of right or security in property. 


say to the Kditor of the Mechanic & Farmer, that 
his paper is this moment recieved. He will per- 
/cieve that we have given the “ whoop and the hal- 
loo,” and really hope that we shall all “ be in at the 
death.” 


Tornadoes. 

We were greeted during the last week with sev- 
eral copious showers, accompanied with lightning 
and thunder, on a grand scale. In our vicinity no 
damage was done, but in the upper part of Liver- 
tnore they were visited by a severe Hail storm, 
which did them much damage. Their corn and 
wheat was entirely destroyed, and their windows 
broken to a’great extent. ‘The tornado was about 
a halfa mile in width, how far it extended in length 
we have not learned. «In the upper part of Jay, a 
like storm took place. Some of the hailstones were 
as large as hens eggs, and some of them were join- 
ed together like double headed shot. [ortunately 
the hail was not very extensive, but it struck heavi- 
ly where it tell, and was a calamitous visitation to 
those who were in the way of it. 


Limestones. 


Some specimens of limestone sent us from Mt, 
Vernon, by Mr. Gilbreth, have been recieved. 
There are two kinds, the variegated kind is some- 














what impregnated with impurities, but contains a - 
bout seventy of lime &c. in the hundred parts, and 
thirty parts of siliceous matter. Another variety 
more white in its appearance, and apparently less 
mingled with impurities,about sixty-five parts of lime 
and carbonic acid, in the 100, and 35 parts of sil- 
icous and other matters. This kind of limestone if 
found in qualities sufficiently pure will make strong 
lime for agricultural purposes, or for cements, it 
would probably not slack so quickly as more pure 
lime, but would be as good for ordinary purposes. 
Some little experience may be needed in order to 
work it to the best advantage. 


New Inventions. 


| The march of Improvement, the march of Spec- 

ulation, and the march of Invention is still onward. 
Yankees are Yankees still, and their organs of con- 
structiveness as active as ever. 


Among the new 
inventions which have come under our cognisance 
are, 


LOMBARDS’ WASHING MACHIN E.—This 
machine is invented by Dr. James Lombard of 
Readfield, Maine. 
form covered on the inside with reeded or fluted 
boards. 


It is a cistern of a semicircular 


Within this is a rubber of a semicylindric 
shape suspended in a peculiar manner.—An up- 
| right rod is attached to one end, by pushing of which 





back and forth a rubbing or pendulum motion is 
given to it, and the washing is thus effected in an 
expeditious and easy manner. The mode of sus- 
| pending this rubber is something like this: A frame 
rises over the tub or cistern—about a foot above the 
cistern is a cross piece which runs into the two side 
pieces of the frame by a gudgeon at each end.— 
Through this cross piece is another running leugth- 
ways of the cistern and which may be slipped back- 
ward and forward in the mortise, and held in what- 
ever place desired by a pin, to one end of this last 
piece 13 a hinge which fastens it to the 1 end of the 
rubber. In the other end is a strap or chain, which 
passes through a hole and is fastened to that end ot 
the rubber.—This strap is so fixed that it can be 
| lengthened or shortened, so that this end of the rub- 
ber may be allowed to drop or be brought up, and 
thus regulate the pressure of it upon the clothes in 
the wash. It appears to be both simple and ingen- 
ious, and we are assured that it does its work wel} 
and to the satisfaction of all. 


SCRIPTURE’S POWER PRESS.—This is a 
new invention here, though it has been in opera- 
tion some time in New York and elsewhere, It 
was invented and patented by a Mr. Scripture, and 
consists of a double lever, so modified however, 
that the power of the second lever increases with 
the resistance, by a moving of the fulerum or point 
of attachment to the first lever. It is a powerfu! 
press of the kind, and as it takes up not much room 
it is found convenient for a great many purposes.— 
It is also cheap and portable, and one has been us- 
ed in this office for the purpose of pressing paper, 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

Mr. A. Hall of this place has the right, and keeps 
them on hand for sale. 
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For the Maine Farmer 


‘A Letter from the South. 
Natcuez, Mississippi, Feb’y 19, 1835. 

Respected Sir—Presuming that a few lines from 
a young truan! will not be unacceptable, I venture 
to address you from this remote section of the coun- 
try, And, though nought of novelty may be found, 
it may give you some idea of my perigrinations. 
But no more of introduction. You have probably 
already been made acquainted with our tour as far 
as western N. Y. Upon leaving the little village of 
H*****, we repaired to the vicinity of the famed 





NMiagara.—Oh, if nature has fanciful beauty, gran- 
deur, or sublimity, she has combined them here !— 
If man can feel his utter insignifficance, he can, 
when upon the extremities of two little sticks he 
stands suspended over the brink of Niagara’s self, 
and collecting his full energies he ventures to peep 
into the awful abyss. If ove can feel the presence 
of a superior being, he can while thus convulsively 
clinging to the trembling structure upon which he 
stands, while the maddened waters are roaring a- 
round and beneath him, and the “bow of promise” 
hangs over the eddying current.—If one wishes 
with the poet to“ look through nature up to nature’s 
God ;” let him stand beneath the torrent and trace 
with his eye the shower of pearls to the sheet from 
which they meltingly drop—up to the line of silve- 
ry light whieh bounds its brink ; and if his heart as- 
cends no higher, he can possess but little which 
binds him to other worlds.—If one would experi- 
ence the effect of the simultaneous action-of every 
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offers. The country through which this road pas- 


wrought. It is brought down the canal. The 
ses is extremely level, presenting the appearance ot 


stone in this vicinity is principally of this variety, 
Most unfortunately for my reconnoitering excursion, | extensive “ bottoms” thickly covered with oak, ash, 
a heavy storm admonished me to depart for a sou- beach, and other hard timbers. Where yet un- 
thern clime. I therefore left in a canal boat forthe | cleared it is wet, but becomes dry by cultivation, 
South, (my companion remaining at C.) The ca) It is, undoubtedly, the miasma and fetid vapors ari- 
nal after leaving C. winds among the hills and thro’ sing from the decomposition of vegetable substan- 
the plains, keeping the margin of the river about 30 | ces,which render these countries so unhealthy when 
miles, and then strikes off through the lowlands to first settled.—The soil is a black vegetable mould 
the south. The bottom lands are extremely rich from 8 to 30 inches in thickness, supported by grav- 
and fertile, covered with oak, ash, sycamore, and el, sand or clay. This level country continues as far 
black walnut, yielding when cultivated, large crops | 48 the city of Cotumsus the capitol of Ohio, which 
of Indian corn, which here grows to the height of | is situated upon the eastern or left bank of the Sci- 
10 or 12 feet. The country as-seen from this sec- | 0‘ river. The city occupies a beautiful site, and 








tion of the canal is low, dulland gloomy. Perhaps, 
‘in a more agreeable season its appearance would 
be different, but at that time it was any thing but 
pleasant. At Akron, 38 miles from C. are sixteen 
locks in immediate succession, passing up a ravine 
formerly coursed by a brook. After passing these 
locks,the boat enters Summit-Pond,upon the height | 
of land dividing the St. Lawrence and Mississipp! | 
waters. The boat soon locks down, and we are up- | 
on the Ohio waters, or in the famed Mississippi val- | 
ley. The young Yankee experiences a. considera- | 
ble degree of complacency when his boat: is first 
introduced. to these waters, and. be looks down their 
current. with sensations far different from those en- 
tertained upon the head waters of his own ‘noble’ 
Kennebec or Penobscot, whose waters run from the 
mountain to the sea ere these have paid their trib- 
ute even to the broad Ohio. 














is well laid out in squares. It is: elevated and airy’ 
the front inelining towards the river, the rear boun- 
ded by an extensive plain. A brick State House, 
and the State and County buildings occupy the 
front of a square in the centre ofthe city. An Asy- 
lum for deaf and dumb occupies a delightful situa- 
tion about a mile in rear, being healthy and retired 
though commanding a good view ofthe city. The 
buildings are principally of brick, freestone or lime- 
stone, very few of wood ; they are large, high and 
elegant. Situated at the head of a side cut from 
the Obio canal, it’ has considerable business from 
the surrounding country. Streets are thronged 
with five and six horse wagons, loaded with pro- 


duce for the canal, or returning with goods for the 


country. A new Penetentiary is going up upon 
the baak of the river half a mile above the city. It 
is built of freestone, and occupying as it does a com- 


The country now assumes amore pleasing aspect, | tiahding situation, will add much to the beauty of" 


principle which ennobles the heart; if he would | being more thickly. settled, farms under better cul- | the vicinity. The cells are already finished and 
behold the master piece of nature’s works;—if he | tivation, with superior buildings and other indica” | occupied. The uniformed troops laboring in the 
would see a cumbination of all that is beautiful, | tions of a better condition.. Several pretty villages | erection of their barracks and court yard. Cannot 


grand and sublime, he must linger upon the brink 
of Niagara, stand beneath the falling “ world of wa- 
ters,” and float upon the whirling current of foam | 
in its basin. But none can describe what figure 
lessons,and comparison sinks forever.—Leaving the 
shores of Niagara, we visited Burrato, the rising 
beauty of western N. Y. It is a tasty and elegant | 
little city, upon the waters of the Erie near its junc- | 
tion with the Niagara river. ‘This place was burn- 
ed by the British and Indians during the late war, 
but is now fast rising in wealth and rank, and stan- 
ding as it does between lake and canal, thus being 
toll-gatherer to the different states, bids fair to at- 
tain arank which the enterprise, hospitality and 
politeness of its citizens richly deserve. Having 
resolved to “ winter” in a land where winter is not, | 
we left for Cleveland Ohio, and the South. The 
steamers upon lake Irie are built as strongly as our 
vastern sea-boats. ‘The strength of ours was tried 
during this trip, and though a new and powerful 
boat of fear 400 tons, she once reversed her course 
and sped like an arrow before the wind, for a har- 
bor. LT once witnessed a squall upon Champlain, 
but could scarcely believe so severe a storm could 
sweep an inland water. Nearly all were sick, and 
it was highly amusing to hear the contention upon 
the varte'y of the disease, whether it was sea sick- 
ness, or lake sickness. CiEveLann, Ohio, stands 
upon the south-east shore of lake Erie, and right 
hank of Cayahoga river. The town is pleasantly 
situated and well laid out, and appears to be flour- 
ishing. It commands a fine view of the lake, & with 
its harbor, piers, light-houses and schooners makes 
quite @ maretine appearance, Being at the outlet 
oc the Obio Canal, it is the shipping port for the 
productions of Ohio intended for the Atlantic states, 
and for goods from N, York, for the interior of O- 
io. I observed several buildings of blue sandstone 
which makes very beautiful work and is easily 
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are near this section of the canal, but as'we passed | Say if they will entrench, but they certainly occupya 
them. in the night, I know but little concerning | “strong hold.” Tbe situation is beautiful and ro- 
them. At Hebron, (Licking Co.,) the canal is cros- | mantic, but whether they indulge in extensive 
sed by the National road.. The distance to Colum- | flights of fancy, I cannot say. A little below the 
bus by it being only 27 miles. I leave the boat and | Penitentiary the national road crosses the Scioto. 
call upon my faithful ponies to introduce me. The A stone bridge is exrecting, with buttments of hew- 
national road or “the pike” as it is bere familiarly | ed limer-k, brought from a quarry a few miles 
termed, deserves a passing notice. Commencing at | west, or one up the river. This bridge stands op- 
Washington and Baltimore, its branches unite at) posite C., and presents quite a busy appearance. 





| Frederic Town, and it passes through Maryland, | The plain extends to the west about three miles, ri- 


crosses-a corner of Penn. crosses tho Ohio at Whee- | Ses about 15 or 20 feet, and again forms an exten- 
ling Va., thence through the centres of Ohio, Indi- | sive plain. The formation is here different, afford- 
ana, and Illinois to St. Louis. It is the most beau- | ing limestone, not any of which I have before ob- 
tiful road-I'ever saw. Its width is double that of | Served since leaving the canal. The country grad- 
common roads, (I neglected to measure it,) and it is | ually becomes hilly toward the west, and limestone 
turnpiked or thrown up in the centre three or four | of 4 whiteish grey variety is abundant. It appears 
feet ; the smallest rills coming in contact are pro- | sandy, but when burned serves well for particular 


vided with a permanent culvert of: stone ;: larger 
ones with a substantial and beautiful arch with abut- 
ments of hewed limestone.. Bridges across’creeks 
are substantialy built upon stone butments, covered 
and neatly painted. It is already McAdamized ten 
miles west of Hebron, and stones are being prepar- 
ed for completing the covering 30 miles farther. It 
is remarkably straight and level. 1 have observed 
bridges at six miles distant, and standing upon one 
mile stone have seen the next steceeding, though 
dense woods skirt both sides.. Were all the ways 
of the present administration equally as straight 
and level as this, it might be far easier ‘seeing thro’’ 
or “walking in” them. It will enhance the value 
of lands through which it passes, to several times 
their former value, The stones used in covering it 
are brought up the canal for sections near it; for 
others from the beds of creeks. They are broken 
by band hammers into pieces Jess than six ounces, 
Here is a fine field, far sport to the Mineralogist. I 
collected a few specimens, which I recognized. 
which I will forward to you when an opportunity 











purposes. Indian corn is the prineipal erop, which 
is raised with little labor, producing from 40 to 60 
bushels per acre. Wheat is a poor crop, and tho’t 
hardly worth cultivating. Farmers say the land is 
too strong for it. Ihave observed that all the wheat 
countries in Canada and N. Y. have an abundance 
of limestone ; so also have some sections here, but 
it will not raise wheat. Horses are worked, instead 
of oxen as in N,. E.. They work much quicker, 
and as the soil is generally light and free from stones 
they are well adapted to ploughing and harrowing. 
Most farmers keep four or more, and in working 
them with their wagons, frequently harness six ; 
the driver bestriding the near shaft horse, and di 

recting the leaders with a single rein, his voice, and 
along whip. In this manner he will drive through 
any common grove which is clear of underbrush. 
Their horses are superior animals, and exhibit no 
evidence of a disposition in their masters to deprive 
them of that necessary appendage a tail, merely be- 
cause themselves chanced to be without one. A 
practice which so disgracefully prevails in many 
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parts of N. England.—Farms are “taken up” as) 
follows. A young man goes upon his land and | 
“ deadens” the trees upon a certain quantity by | 
girdling them. The next season the underbrush 
is cleared off—the plough is introduced between 
the trees, and a crop of corn or potatoes is put in, 
A little cabin is put up and provided with the in- 
dispensible help-mate. Here, far from the strife of 
cities, the happy pair harvest their crops, gradually 
clear off their land, and in a few’ years are indepen- 
dant, when they can continue to enjoy the fruits of 
their industry. They vow put up a timber house 
and consider themselves “ well to do.” 

It might amuse some of your young fair ones in 
Kennebec, to enter one of our western houses, 
through the crevices of which the largest constella- 


tion might traced, where doors close a full half of 


the door way, and whose windows are not so cififi- 
ed as to deprive the inmates of wholesome air; a 
fire-place of huge stones, and chimney of sticks, and 
hear the good dame congratulating herself upon her 
new home, and tell of the wretched “ shanty” they 
occupied when first “taking up” their farm. So 
speak the pioneers of this country, most of whom 
left N. E. during the prevalence of the Ohio fever. 
Should it rage again, and threaten to depopulate 
Maine, send thither a few female spies, and no ipe- 
cac or quinine will be requisite! What was fun to 
ine, would be death to them, Seriously—our young 
Northeners know but little of emigration ; but some 
of our young men had better try it. 

Should this meet your approbation, I will, occa- 
sionally, continue my notes. 


Yours, respectfully, 
WanDERER. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Rearing Stock. 

Mr. Houtmes:—In the Maine Farmer of the 3d 
inst. I] exhibited my views of the cost of rearing a 
calf, &c. up to two and a half years old, having re- 
ference particularly to the common mode of doing 
it among the farmers in Maine, which amounted to 
#15,27. Then I gave credit to the creature for its 
average price at 2 1-2 years old. No one has sug- 
gested that I charged the creature too high, or that 
they brought more on an average at that age—I 
mean according to the general practice in this 
State. All I endeavored to shew was, that by this 
practice the farmer met with a loss of $4,27 on his 
beast, and I intimated that this being the fact, we 
farmers ought to know it, and not raise so many of | 
them, nor sell them thus raised and fed at so low a| 
price ; but it would be better for us to keep a less 
number and keep them better. This was the re- 
sult of my remarks. 

But a writer in No. 24 of the Farmer, over the 
signature of C. V. seems wholly to misapprehend- 
ed me, and supposes that my views of the subject 
would drive our neat stock out of the country, and 
that we should find no butter or cheese to eat, or at 
least that it would be scarce, &e. and that we must 
follow and kill our calves as soon as they were 
dropt—combat ing I know not what, if he does, it 
is well. Just if we must do this or keep them un- 
til they were 2 1-2 years old, He then goes into a 
calculation of the expense of raising one, and makes 
it more than I did by 90 cents on his flax seed, oat 
meal, turnips, and skim milk plan, which must be 
a plan to improve our stock much, or he has given 
altogether too much credit to the creature at 2 1-2 
years old, which is $15. He must know that such 
a sum is not their average value at that age as gen- 
erally practiced, which is all I condemn. If I am 
not mistaken as to the author of the piece, he de- 


| on his flax seed and skim milk plan, it may be that 











serves much credit for striving to improve our 
stock in cattle, sheep, &c., and when he causes it 
to become fashionable and general to raise stock 


he will be further useful—but in all this he does 
not touch my piece at all, which was only shewing 
a loss as heretofore practiced. As to what his im- 
proved and highly kept young cattle have sold for, 
or may per chance sell for, I consider as having no 
bearing on my remarks or calculation. I am obli- 
ged to the writer for his suggestions as to his new 
mode of feeding calves and stock. Should it prove 
valuable, and we thereby be able to procure as an 
average price for our stock at the age of 2 1-2 years 
$15, with a saving of five more in milk he wilj 
renewedly lay us under obligations to him. All 
new projects suggested by any one, through the 
Farmer, I am always glad to see, and shall endeav- 
or to turn them to such account as experience 
shews they merit. While on the subject [ would 
remark that I abhor the fashionable mode of butch- 
ering calves at 3 or 4 weeks old. If kept 2 or 3 
weeks longer the veal would be valuable to corn 
down with salt, and would be fine eating, nearly 
equal to a chicken—the skin worth double. 
EXPERIENCE. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Smut in Grain, &c.---No. 4. 
Mr. Hoimes :—Two principal theories now seem 
to divide the opinions of intelligent men as to the 
primary cause of the disease of smut in grain. 
Some ascribe it to the seeds of minute parasitic fun- 
gus, being absorbed by the roots of the germinating 
wheat grain, and propelled by the rising sap, long 
before the wheat blossoms, into the young germen 
or Ovum, where the seeds of the fungi vegetate, and 
rapidly multiplying, thereby prevent, not only 
the foundation of the ovum but even the develop- 
ment of the parts of fructification. Inconsequence, 
no embryo is produced in an infected germ. Oth- 
ers suppose it must be an insect, a small worm 
which eats the roots, and prevents the flow of the 
sap to the kernel. Both of these opinions are ad- 
vanced by intelligent and practical men, who have 
patiently, & I believe candidly investigated the sub- 
ject. Asto the immediate cause of smut, it seems to 
me there can be no doubt that it is produced by the 
first mentioned cause, or in other words that smut | 
is a vegetable substance composed of very minute 
plants, vegetating and growing within or upon oth- 
er plants; and deriving their support from the plants 
to which they are attached. But after we admit| 
this, it must be obvious from the manner in which | 
it takes place, there must be some very subtle cause 
in Operation to produce this effect, It has been 
said by some who have minutely examined the sub- 
ject, that sometimes a part of the kernels in an ear 
will be smutty and others sound. Now I do not 
say how this would be likely to take place by the 
process first mentioned above, that is by the seeds 
of the fungi being absorbed by the roots of the plant, 
and drawn in with the sap; for in this case I should 
think it as likely to affect one kernel as another, 
Certainly this cannot take place without the inter- 
vention of some other cause. ‘That the seeds of the 
fungi may be introduced into the plant in this ways 
1 do not deny. But I insist if they are they cannot 
injure the plant without some injury is done to the 
internal structure of the plant, It has been insisted 
upon, and I think also very justly, that no vegeta- 
tion can exist without fermentation, or in other 
words that no new organization of vegetable life 
can take placa, without a simultaneous disorganiza- 





exist on and are supported by larger animals, have 
the power of drawing their support from them be- 
fore fermentation begins ; but plants are differently 
constructed. This may be illustrated by the fact 
that many seeds vegetate with difficulty in an im- 
poverished soil, yet, when enriching matters are 
added they vegetate readily, and these enriching 
matters can only be brought into use by fermenta- 
tion. In the rough external bark ofan old tree we 
can easily percieve how vegetable matter enough 
may be collected in its crevices upon them. But 
some other cause must produce decaying matter 
or the interior of grain plants. I can think of only 
one way by which this could be effeeted by the 
seeds of the fungi in the plant, and thatis by acting 
as a poison tothe sap, and this must operate on the 
whole system of the plant. Animalcule might 
more readily produce limited disease, 

One other fact I think it important to notiec: 
There is no plant or tree, or vegetation of any kind, 
to which we readily have access, but what seems to 
be the peculiar food of some species of animals, and 
I see not why it is not as reasonable to suppose this 
may be the case in the smaller classes of plants and 
tribes of animals. From these considerations it is 
obvious to me, that both these theories may be par- 
tially correct. But the most rational conclusion 
seems to me is from all the evidence I can get, that 
this disease, like rust, is produced by concurring 
causes, very similar to that disease, except that in 
the disease of smut the most efficient causes operate 
in the first place, more internally, It seems how- 
ever not so intimately connected with the disastrous 
effects occasioned by the too rapid fermentation of 
manure as rust, and that if it is produced by ani- 
malcule,they posses very different habits from those 
tribes connected with the production of that disease. 

One word only to Mr. Somebody, who made a 
“crack” about “ Avimal eggs,” &c.. not long since 
in the Farmer, it is the truisin that makes the sar- 
casm, always. Good bye, Sir. JH. J. 

Peru, May, 1835, 
For the Maine Farmer. 
A Hint to Farmers. 
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Mr. Houmes :—I think it a great improvement 
in fencing to leave the bar or gate ways at the cor- 
ners of the lots, as in the above plan, for the pur- 
pose of easily communicating with different fields. 
Notwithstanding I would make other bar ways in 


the sides of the fields, if necessary. 
Joun Deane. 
Temple, 4th month, 15th, 1835. 


Anecpore or a Hen.—The antipathy of the hen 
to water is well known, yet the following is a cu- 
rious instance of habit overcoming nature :—A hen 
who had reared three broods of ducks in three suc- 
cessive years, became habituated to their taking to 
the water, and would fly to a large stone in the 
middle of the pond, and patiently and quietly watch: 
her brood as they swam about it. The fourth year 
she hatched her own eggs; and finding that her 
chickens did not take to t e water as the ducklings 
had done, she flew to the stone in the pond, and 
called them to her with the utmost eagerness.— 
This recollection ef the habits of her former charge, 
though it had taken place a year before, is not a 





tion of other vegetables or animals. Lice which 


little curious. 
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From the New York Farmer. 


Drinking Cold Water, also 
Ardent Spirits. 


In a savage state, nature seems to be sufficient to 
dictate to man what he may eat, and what and how 
much he may drink ; but in a civilized or barba- 
rous state, or a state of arts and sciences, it requires 
an additional art to know how to use these arts 
with propriety or safety. 

I was taught in early life to consider my fellow- | 
ran as a rational being, and, therefore, was led to | 
believe that this rationality would of course teach 
him to use all the good things of this world with 
propriety and safety for his own benefit, &c. And 
so strong and deep was this impression that I was 
far advanced in years before I could relinquish a 





degree of this belief; but at length “was compelled 
to believe that the rationality of the generality of | 
inankind was not sufficient howeyer finely cultiva- | 
ted to restrain therm from ruinous excesses. I had, | 
long before a temperance society was thought of, | 
been fully and thoroughly convinced that the use | 
of ardent spirits, for people 
men, was injurious to health and an obstruction in | 
the progress of business men. Although custom | 
was strong against me, I always endeavored to keep | 
it out of my tields, and for the most part succeeded. | 
i carried on the farming business in sight of my 
neighbors, who indulged freely in the custom. I 
says to my men: Beef and pork, bread and milk, | 
butter and cheese, every thing that the farm produ- 
ces, is at your disposal—go and eat when you please 
if you will do so without rum or ardent spirits, and | 
thus I generally carried my point. Although my | 
neighbors’ men were more noisy, and sometimes 

did a little more work in the fore part of the se 
hut in the fall, or end of the season, I had more | 
work done, and the men in better health, and much | 
stronger. But the greatest difficulty I had was with | 
carpenters: the custom with them to have their) 
grog was almost universal. I could not prevail | 
with them until I began to build my house, in | 
which 1 now live, and then I prevailed with them | 
in consideration of Gd. a day extra, and, at the close, 
found I had made a very good bargain. But not- 
withstanding all this, when temperance societies 
were first introduced, I did not readily fall in with 
the plan, the impression remained so strong, that 
tnan was rational, that I still thought that the evil 
might be cured by working on his rational facul- 
ties, and not fence against him as we do against the 
brute creation. But, finally, I have had to give it 
up, and admit that temperance societies are the on- 
ly plan that will cure the evil of the excess of drin- 
king ardent spirits, and that they have already op- 
erated as a great relicf to those who are clear of the 
excess themselves, as well as the thousands who 
have been saved trom ruin; and, though bunniliat- 
ing to the rational mind, has proved to be a case of 
necessity. The next thing is a few remarks on 
drinking cold water. It is well known that more 
or less have died almost every summer by drinking 
cold water, but not a thousandth part of the num- 
ber that have died trom the excessive use of ardent 
spirits. But sma!! as the number is, I shall endea- 
vor to show that there is no need of even that, and 
that it is alone the effect of ignorance. 

Man, some like all the rest of the animal creation 
requires a portion of water, or liquid, with his food, 
to sustain @€xistence; and, some like a camel, he 
seems to have a cavity or vacancy in the stomach 
in which he can take a sufficient quantity to sus- 
tain him some length of time, depending on cireum- 
stances. When this store of liquid becomes dimin- 
ished, or carried out into the system, nature dictates 
tv replenish it by our being inclined to drink to fill 
it up, and mankind fill it up with such as they can 
vet, but the intemperate are inclined to fill it with 
ardent spirits, which makes the case worse, for the 
more he drinks the more he wants, as it does not do 
what nature requires. But when this vacancy is 
tilled in time with good water, or any other harm- 
Jess liquid congenial with nature, the system con- 
tinues in health and force if its food is not exhaust- 
ed; but if this process of replenishing the stomach 
be delayed, particularly in very hot weather, until 
it be nearly empty and the cavity heated, to take in 
a quantity of cold water then, is as fatal as to put 





the vacancy. But if he drinks, in time, before his 
store is exhausted, and the stomach becomes heat- 
ed, there is no danger in drinking cold water, if it is 
good. Good water, as a drink between meals, will 
answer all that nature requires, and the quantity 
may be always measured by the appetite, provid- 
ed it be done in time. Laboring men, and such as 
require a great deai of drink, ought to drink plenti- 
fully of water, or all they haye an appetite for, in 
the evening after supper, for they will feel the ben- 
efit the next morning, by having a good appetite 


for breakfast, and not be much dry all the forenoon. | 


L. 


From the New York Farmer. 
On the Selection of Seeds. 


One of the most important points connected with 
cultivation is that of the selection of seeds, and to 
this matter it is believed by no means sufficient at- 
tention is paid. The farmer would be justly con- 
demned for neglect and folly, who would attempt 


to propagate from unhealthy, deformed, or ill-sha- | 
} ° ° . “ ° | one. 2. a . . £ 
in health and laboring | pen animals, Indeed, every intelligent farmer is | his credit, however, is only to be preserved by a 


extremely, but cannot be unduly, solicitous in the 
rearing of live stock, horses, neat cattle, or sheep, 
to obtain the very best breeds, and the very best in- 
dividuals of the breed from which he means to rear 
a stock, perfectly aware of the physical laws which 
govern all these operations of nature: knowing 
that like tends to produce like ; that the qualities of 


proved to a surprising degree, so diseases, deformi- 
ties, defects and bad qualities, are communicated 
with equal certainty ; and, unless pains be taken to 


in an aggravated degree. There is no reason why 
he should not use equal pains in the selection and 
preparation of his seeds, since the principles of im- 
provement and deterioration, which apply to the 
animal, are found to operate with equal force in the 
vegetable creation. 

Complaint is often made that seeds do not vege- 


tate. Some plants are found to come to maturity 
earlier, and some later, year by year. ‘The produce 
of some plants is found to increase, and of others to 
diminish, year by year. Changes of sced are found 
,to conduce to productiveness, and are anxiously 

sought after by farmers. ‘These are all familiar 
facts, deserving of consideration, and bear material- 
ly upon the subject before us. ‘There are some ex- 

traordinary cases, in which through a very false 
economy, the poorest seeds are selected. Thus, as 
‘diseased or shrivelled wheat will vegetate, many 
| farmers in some parts of the country are in the bab- 
| it of exchanging their sound wheat for poor and 
_sbrivelled grain, which is obtained ata cheaper rate 
‘and which, as more grains in number are contain- 
‘ed in the same measure.than of plump sound grain, 
it is supposed it will cover more ground and furnish 
‘a larger number of plants. On this subject a most 
valuable remark is made by Sir John Sinelair :— 
“That light, defective, or diseased wheat will veg- 
»etate, there is no disputing; yet it is much to be 
| feared, that the detects of the seed may be commu- 
-nicated to the produce; and these may even, as in 
'some hereditary diseases of man and animals, pass 
over one generation and break out with virulence 
on that which succeeds.” Some seeds, after a cer- 
tain period, lose entirely the power of vegetation ; 
and the town of Barnstable, where vast quantities 
_of onions were at one time, and upon the success 
of which cultivation many persons greatly depend- 
‘ed, some years since suffered severely by having 
obtained old seed. The responsibility in this mat- 
‘ter, which rests upon the seed-raisers and the seed- 
sellers, is very great. They are under such strong 
| temptations to sell old seed rather than throw it 
away, or, to save their consciences, by mixing it 
with new, that they should be men of the strictest 
honor and integrity ; so likewise the raisers of seed, 
by taking that which is imperfectly cured, or that 
which is injured by its intermixture with other, or 
that which is gathered from parts of the plant, 
which ought not to be saved, or by neglecting to 
cure it properly, or to place it where it may be pre- 
served from injury by heat or moisture, may prac- 
tise such serious frauds, and with scarcely the pos- 


water in an empty red hot boiler of a steam engine, | sibility of detection, that they should be men upon 
whose scrupulous fidelity perfect reliance can be 
placed. Under these circumstances, and especially 
as from the quantities in large establishments neces- 
sarily kept on hand, their losses must every year be 


and thus be the cause of death. Therefore, if it so 
happens that a man cannot get water in time to re- 
plenish what nature requires, he ought, when he 
does obtain it, to have it blood warm, and thus fill 








| great, seedsmen should be encouraged in their in- 
_tegrity by a very liberal price, where you can rely 
with certainty upon the purity and soundness of 
the article. The difference of price between good 
seed and poor seed is a very small affair compared 
with the loss of a crop; and for a seedsman to tell 
, you after your disappointment, unless he previously 
admonished you the character of the seed was 
doubtful, that he is willing to return you the price 
of the seed, as I have sometimes known done, is 
only adding insult to injury. 
I have myself, in one case particularly suffered 
Severely by obtaining a corrupted seed of the ruta 
| baga, many of the plants proving only a miserable, 
)scraggy, white French turnip, as it is called, instead 
| of the fine large orange colored Swede ; and Brown 
| of Markle, says, in his “Treatise on Rural Affairs.” 
| that “a few years ago, this excellent root, (ruta be- 
| ga,) was nearly given up by many farmers, because 
|a spurious seed was furnished by the shops. How- 
ever, by the attention of some respectable agricultu- 
_rists, seed of a better kind has again been obtained, 
which may restore the credit of this valuable root. 





| continuance of the sedulity which caused its reno- 
' vation ; or, in other words, by keeping ruta baga at 
a distance from every other variety of the turnip 
-and cabbage tribes, when forming its flowers, and 
| procreating its successors.” 

| If Ido not mistake, Sir Joseph Banks recommen- 
ded, as matter of great saving to the kingdom, the 


the sire descend to the offspring; and if, by a ju-| use of shrivelled or blighted wheat for seed, in pre- 
'dicious selection, any race of animals may be im- | ference to the full and sound, and as equally certain 


\to vegetate. ‘This, or other circumstances, led to 
| some pretty full and exact experiments, which ser- 
_ved to correct the error of this distinguished phil- 


ason | extinguish or abate them, they will be propagate | | osopher, au error pregnant with evil both to the ag- 


ricultural interest and public welfare. This exper- 
iment is fully stated by Brown and by Sinelair ; 
_and although it has been presented to the public on 
| some former occasion, it deserves to be repeated, 
from its general aspect and bearings ; and since the 
| error, Which it effectually disproves, is by no means 
| extinet in several parts of our country. — 
| “'The late Benjamin Bell, Esq., in October, 178° 
/sowed a field of 12 acres at Hunthil!, in Roxburgh- 
shire, with 54 bushels of wheat, of which 12 bush- 
els were the best that could be procured in the Lon- 
| don market of crop 1783; 30 bushels were trom 
| East Lothian crop 1788; 6 bushels the best wheat 
in the London market of crop 1782; and 6 busheis 
produced near Edinburgh in that year, 1782. It 
must be remarked, that 1782 was a season general- 
ily unfavorable to raising wheat in perfection, but 
| that in 1783 the grain was sound and of a good 
quality. The field on which these parcels of wheat 
were sown had been well tallowed, was equally ma- 
| nured with dung, and the whole of these seeds were 
sown in the beginning of October, all of them hav- 
|ing been washed in strong brine, and afterwards 
dried with powdered quicklime. The English 
seed of crop 1783 was sown on one side of the field: 
| 3 bushels of the Mid Lothian seed of crop 1782 were 
| sown on the next three ridges; to this succeeded 
| the English seed of crop 1782; then the East Lothi- 
an wheat of crop 1783; and lastly, the remaining 3 
bushels of Mid Lothian seed crop of 1782. 

“The field being all in good condition, the wheat 
appeared early above ground, and the shoots were 
every where strong, except on those ridges which 
were sown with the Mid Lothian seed of crop 1782, 
on which the plants were weak and not very num- 
erous, neither did these spread or tiller like the 
others; so that during the winter and spring months 
the wheat on these ridges had a weak appearance, 
in harvest the straw was thin and short, and the 
ears were short and small, the grain likewise not 
being so large and heavy as on other parts of the 
field. On being threshed and measured, the pro- 
| duce of the 12 bushels of seed, crop 1782, both the 
London and Mid Lothian taken together, was only 
16 bushels, or 5 1-2 after one. The produce of the 
rest of the field was fully 15 bushels for every bush- 
el of seed. The difference in value was also con- 
siderable, as the produce of the seed from crop of 
1782 sold almost a shilling the bushel lower than 
the other.” This experiment is certainly of the 
highest value, and shows the great importance of 
attending to the quality of the seed. 

The authority of Joseph Cooper, of New-Jersey, 
is often quoted to show the great importance of at- 
tending particularly to the quality and character of 
the seed employed ; the improvements which may 
be effected by this attention; and whether any ad- 
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vantages aray be effected by a change of seed from | grow in a hot climate, require a longer summer | ment, which confirms the important truth taught 
one place to another. He has proved himself one than those in Pensylvania, he gave them the most | in various parts of their useful publications, That to 
of the best and most successful farmers in the coun- | favorable situation he had, and used glasses to for- | inswre an early and good crop, the seeds reserved for 
iry; and, as his practice may not be known to all ward their growth ; and yet few of them ripened Suture sowing should be those which are first ripe, and 
your readers, I beg leave particularly to refer to it. first, and continuing the practice five or six years, | which are in other respects most perfect. 
~ « Mr, Cooper, disregarding the ancient prejudice they came to ripen as early as any he ever had,” | Not a word need be added to an experiment so 
of a necessity for the change of seeds and roots, and Such was the practice, and such is the the ‘au- | exact and decisive as the above ; and without fur- 
the procurement of them from distant and differ- | thority of this eminent cultivator, The subject is of | ther comment I submit the subject to the intelligent 
ent soils, on the contrary, has for many years) great importance; the influence of his example has | and enterprising cultivator. _, a 
been in the habit of selecting the best seeds and! been very great already, and ought to be extended ;} Meadowbanks, June, 1835. 
roots of his own; and although he has continually | and it presents a beautiful proof of how much good | 
sown and planted them on the same soil, every ar- | may be effected by the most humble experiments | From the Genesee Farmer. 
ticle of his produce is greatly superior to those of) when conducted with intelligence, exactness, and | Improved System of Farming. 
any other person who supplies the market; and | fidelity. ‘3 , ’ : , 
they seem to be still in a state of improvement.| Another example is given on the authority of Mr. Since * Agricultural Journals came into being, 
‘This, without his knowing it, is the very same plan | Cooper himself, strongly illustrative of the impor- | great and numerous have been the improvements in 
that was adopted by Mr. Bakewell in England, with | tance of this subject. | busbandry. Although it is foreign to my plan to 
respect to animals, * A very considerable and curioas farmer, in the | enumerate the many improvements that have been 
“Mr. Cooper was led to his present practice, | back part of Virginia, being desirous of procuring | discovered, or arrange them in systematic order, 
which he began more than forty years ago, by ob-|a better kind of wheat than was to be had in the | yet the mention of two or three may perhaps be ac- 





eerving that vegetables of all kinds were very sub- | 
ject to change, with respect to their time of coming 


| neighborhood, went to Baltimore, and examined 
the wheat in every store in the place; took some 


ceptable, 
| ‘lhrough the medium of the papers devoted to 


io maturity, and other properties ; but that the best | home of the kind which pleased him best ; gave it | Agriculture and its kindred arts, praetieal aud sei- 


seeds never failed to produce the best plants, A- 


| the best cultivation, and being very attentive to its | entific men are continually exehanging their opin- 


mong a great number of experiments, he particu-| growth and appearance, happened to observe one | ions; holding them out to public view; and if any 
iarly mentioned the following: About the year | stool or plant so much earlier than the rest, that it | errors are imbibed they are instantly corrected by 
1746, his father procured seeds of the long watery | became perfectly ripe when the grain of the other | men of experience, Hence comes a knowledge ot 
squash; and though they have been used in the | was. only getting into the milky state. The grain|the improvement of farming, and a farmer who 
jurm ever since that time, without any change, they from this plant he saved, and so carefully and suc- | takes not, nor reads, an Agricultural paper, but con- 


are at this time better than they were at first. His) cessfully cultivated, that in a very short time he! tents himself with the old worn-out system of his 


early peas were procured from London in?1756; and 
though they have been planted in the same place 
every season, they have been so far from degener- 


ating, that they are preferable to what they were | 


then. ‘The seeds of his asparagus he had from New 
York in 1752; and though they have been treated 


/sold 1500 bushels for seed.” This is a very remark- 
able instance of good judgment and perseverance 
/in pursuit of a useful object, and of ample reward 
which always, iu a greater or less ineasure, follows 
such efforts. 

| I have another case of success in forwarding the 


ancestors, is infinitely behind the spirit of the times. 

The use of clover and plaster may be considered 
as a valuable improvement and an indispensable 
appendage to farm operations. By their applica- 
tion, the most barren and sterile lands have been 
converted into the most rich and fruitful soils. Na- 





in the same manner, the plants have been greatly | ripening ofa plant, by selections of the earliest ripe | ture seems to have provided these as a substitute 
improved. Mr. Cooper has experienced precisely | seeds for a succession of years, managed with that | for other manures; although more attention is paid 
the same result with potatoes; and attributes the | skill, intelligence, and care which mark a great | to the preparation and proper use of other manures 


jailure of other people to their planting the refuse 


instead of the largest and best shaped. Mr. Cooper | 


is also careful to sow the plants, from which he rai- 
ees his seed, at aconsiderable distance from any 


thers. ‘Thus, when his radishes are fit for use, he | 


takes ten or twelve whict he most approves, and 
plants them at least one hundred yards from others 


mind, even in the humblest affairs. 

| My highly respected friend, the Rev. Dr. Free- 
'man, of Boston, then occupying a small farm in the 
Vicinity, gives the following account of an experi- 
ment made by himself, showing the importance of 
selecting the first ripe seeds, and communicated it 
to the trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural So- 


that blossom at the same time. In the same man- ciety, Sept. 1, 1805: 
nor he treats all other plants, varying circumstan-| “To ascertain whether the ripening of seeds can 


ces according to their nature. 

“fn 1772 a friend sent him a few grains of a small 
kind of Indian corn, not larger than a goose-shot, 
which produced trom eight to ten ears on a stock. 
Uhey were also small, and he found very few of'| 
them ripened before the frost. Some of the largest | 
and earliest of these he saved, and planting them be- | 
tween rows of a larger and earlier kind, the pro- | 
dace of them was much improved. He then plan- | 
ied from those that had produced the greatest num- | 
ber of the largest ears, and that were the first ripe ;_ 
and the next season, that produce, with respect to | 
quality and quantity, was preferable to any that he 
bad ever planted before. From thiscorn he has. 
continued to plant ever since, selecting his seed in 
the following manner: When the first ears are | 
ripe enough for seed, he gathers a sufficient quan- | 
tity for early corn, or for replanting ; and at the | 
same time that he wishes his corn to be generally 
ripe, he gathers a sufficient quantity for the next | 
year’s planting, having particular care to take it 
from stalks that are large at the bottom, of a regular | 
taper, not very tall, of good sizeable ears, and of the 


be forwarded by sowing those which are earliest 


ripe, I have made experiments, all of which have | 
heen successful, on several different sorts. It will | 


be sufficient to mention one only. 
“In the year 1801 I planted the caseknife bean. 


The pods first formed, which are commonly those | 


nearest the root, were reserved; and when about 
the quantiy of a peck was fully ripe, they were 
gathered on the same day. The largest and fairest 
of the seeds were planted the next year, and the 
first formed pods reserved as before. ‘The same 
method has been pursued without any variation 
till the present year, by means of which, whilst the 
bean has not degenerated in its quality, the ripen- 
ing of the seeds has been forwarded twenty-six days 
as will appear from the following table : 


Planted. Gathered. No. of Days. 
1801, May 20 Sept. 9 112 
1802, May 11 Aug. 21 102 
1803, May 10 Aug. 8 90 
1804, May 38 Aug. 4 RS 
1805, May 6 July 31 86 


best quality; these he dries quickly, and from 
thence he plants his main crop; and if any hills be 
tissing, he replants from the seeds that were first 
gathered, which he says will cause the crops to ri- 
pen more regularly than they commonly do, and 
which is of great advantage. The common meth- 
od of saving seed corn, by taking the ears from the 
heap, is attended, he says, with two disadvantages : 
one is the taking the largest ears, of which, in gen- 
eral, only one grows on a stalk, which lessens the 
produce, and the other is takng ears that ripen at 
diff-rent times, 

“For many years he renewed all the seed of bis 
winter grain from a single plant, which he had ob- 

srved to be more productive, and of better quality 
than the rest, which he is satisfied has been of great 
use. He takes particular care that different kinds 
of the same vegetable do not bloom and injure each 
other. Mr Cooper has the following instance of the 
naturalization of a plant in a different climate. He 
had some watermelon seed sent him from Georgia, 
which, he was informed, was of a peculiarly good 
quality ; knowing that seeds from vegetables that 


| “The first column denotes the time of planting 
(the seeds; the second, that of gathering the seeds | 
'which were first ripe ; and the third, the number | 
‘of days which elapsed between the time of planting | 
_and the time of gathering. 

“ As in the second and following years [ antici- 
|pated the time of planting the seeds, (by which 
| means fourteen days have been gained, in addition 
| to the twenty-six noted above,) to determine what 
effec: late planting would produce, by giving the 
seeds more advantage from the heat of summer, in 
the years 1804 and 1805,1 put into the ground a 
quantity of seed, about a week later than that which 
was first planted. ‘The event which took place is 
exhibited in the following table : 





Planted. Gathered. No. of Days. 
1804, May 14 Aug. 3 86 
1805, May 13 Aug. 6 85 


“ As very little time has been gained in the pres- 
ent and in the preceeding year, I suppose I have 
now reached, or nearly, the ne plus ultra. I delay 
not, therefore, to communicate to the trustees of 











than formerly ; but manure has always been used 
\ freely, while our farms were growing poorer, and 
}had not the use of clover and gypsum been intro- 
| duced, the deterioration would have continued im 
ispite of all the manure ordinary farms could have 
| produced, Lime and ashes, also, on some lands, 
| have been found to act an important part in the a- 
gency of inereasing fertility ; and the farmer now, 
instead of selling his ashes at ten cents per bush ei, 
as has commonly been the case, judiciously applies 
them to his land, where he reaps a benefit of five 
}times the product. In conneetion wiih these, the 
| barn yard and other manure that ordinarily attends 
| the farm, and an intelligent cultivation,—a judicious 
system of rotation of crops,—have brought about an 
improvement in our lands highly creditable to its 
)authors,—an improvement which is worthy of our 
highest regard. 

| It is tound by a ehemical process that difierent 
lands require different manures; then in order to 
‘become thoroughly acquainted with the process 
cand economy of vegetation, a knowledge of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry is desirable. After there has 
| been so many elaborate essays and successful exper- 
iments, by gentlemen who have aimed at the meli- 
‘oration of Agriculture, in testing the utility of this 
scienee,—Il say after this has been done, who, in 
| this age of light and knowledge, would wish to re- 
‘main in ignorance in regard to this interesting 


i branch of natural science 2? It will furnish the far- 


mer with an almost infallible test ef the quality of 
his land, and what kind of manures are best adapt- 

ed to it. ‘The theory of manures seems to be the 
great desideratum in all Agricultural improvement. 
A knowledge of this science would often materially 

ail us in the investigation of the nature and corm- 

parative fertility of our lands. [1 is, however,a sei- 

ence that is fast coming to light—a science that will 

be universally known and adopted before the lapse 

of half'a century. 

The raising of cattle is now deemed an object wor- 
thy of the attention of farmers generally. Since the 
iutreduetion of green crops, that is, the Ruta Baga, 
Mangel Wurtzel, Carrots, &c., the facility of rear- 
ing and fattening cattle has abundautly increased. 
We knew nothing of the utility of these roots until 
we read it in the Genesee Farmer; and we have 
this year sowed about forty square rods of them in 
order to test their usefulness by experience. But 
the improvement does not depend altogether upon 
these crops. ‘The introduction of various foreign 


and native breeds of cattle into our country, in uai- 
ting the two essential properties of milking aud 
feeding, have elicited some attention with our far- 
the Agricultural Society, the result of an experi- |imers; and perhaps the improvement may be prin- 
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cipally ascribed to this. But for information in re- 
gard td what breeds of cattle are the most useful to 
the farmer in milking and fattening we must turn 
to the communications of Ulmus, Quercus, and oth- 
ers in the Genesee Farmer. These experienced 
geatomen, by their unwearied endeavons, have de- 
ineated there the charicteristics of the American 
and foreign breeds of cattle, ina manner deserving 
of the highest commendation from our fellow citi- 
zens. We thing they have been as successful as 
their efforts have been meritorions. “ Wherever 
the true character of the fine Short Horn stock is 
known, they have superseded all others ; and none 
but those who misjudge their own interests will fail 
to introduce then to their farms and neighborhoods 
when practicable.” And they are being introdu- 
ced, as the intelligent writer has predicted. The 
stock which is the most profitable to the farmer 
must depend ina great measure on the adaption of 
the soil to raise natural and artificial grasses, and 
the nearness of the farm toa good market. On 
some a dairy may do best—on some the fattening of 
cattle—on others the raising of sheep ; but the last 
is attended with the least trouble. ‘The market for 
the carcase or the wool is always at hand, and upon 
the whole, particularly in the interior, generally the 
most profitable. We are glad to find this branch of 
husbandry ina rapid state of improvement. 

That an improved state of farming has been intro- 
duced into this country—that farmers are beginning 
to treat the soil on more rational and scientific prin- 
ciples—that a great improvement in cattle and sheep 
husbandry has taken place within a few years, are 
facts which need not be labored to establish ; and 
this improvement must be principally ascribed to 
the infiuence of agricultnral societies and journals, 
The time is fast approaching when the bonest, in- | 
dustrious yeomanry ofthe country will assume that | 
rank and dignity which their calling deserves. But 
I must close these unconnected remarks, lest, for a 
beginuning, I tire the patience of the reader. 

Venus. 
Te a 
SUMMA ry. 














Contents or THE Boston Peart, No. 46.—O- | 
RIGINAL ARTICLES. The Apostle of Jericho, 


or, the Schismatic Quaker; The Fate of Pia, by H. | A 


The wheat crops in Ireland look most luxuriant. | mechanics in the first societies in Europe, from 
The Bey of Tunis died on the 20th of May, and which idlers of high rank are excluded ; and was 


has been succeeded by his brother. 

Accounts from Naples, received at Rome, May 
30, announce the arrival of the American Squadron 
in the bay, consisting of a ship of the line, a frigate 
and a cutter. 

It appears from all accounts that the Queen’s in- 
terests are proceeding from bad to worse by this ar- 
rival, Atthe last advices, Zumalacarregui, with 
the strength of his army, was in full march on Bil- 
boa. 

Anoful Shipwreck.—The Limeric Chronicle men- 
tions that a passenger who was saved from the 


Jackson, says that there were 240 souls on board, 
and that on the sixth day out on their way to New 





introduced by a copper-smith to the intimacy of a 
Duke. cccietiansts 


The Port e Pirates.—Fifty three of the per- 
sons who arrived here on the 27th May, in the sehr 
Boa Nova, from Brassos, (Cape de Verds) and who 
were arrested on the 2d June, and imprisoned to a- 
wait their trial for piracy, left here on Saturday last 
under charge of the Deputy Marshal for the Rich- 
mond district, and a guard, in the Steamboat Thom- 
as Jefferson, for Richmond to await their trial. The 
Court will convene on the 15th Nov. at which 


: : \Judge Barbour will preside. Probably a called 
wreck of the ship Monarch of Liverpool, Capt. | 


Court will convene earlier.—Vorfolk Beacon. 





Rail Road from Portsmouth to Boston.—We are 


York, she struck about midnight, on the 28th of | glad to hear that all the stock has been taken for a 
May, being under the charge of the mate, who was | Rail Road from Boston to Portsmouth, and that 
intoxicated. ‘Two hundred and twenty-five per- | the commercial capital of this State begins to look 


sons perished. _The Captain, three sailors, and 
eleven passengers were alterwards picked up by 
the Frances Mary, and brought to Dublin. 

Affairs in Spain.—The Times of June 15th con- 
tains a letter from Paris dated the 13th—which 
says, ‘ the answer of the French and English gov- 
ernments to the demand for intervention has prob- 
ably by this time arrived in Madrid. It is known 
to have contained the strongest assurance of indirect 
suppert, and of the cordial interest which is felt by 
both governments in the maintenance of the consti- 
tutional throne of the Catholic Majesty. 

New Orleans, July 6.—Capt. Marsh, of the brig 
Ajax, just arrived from Campeachy, informs us that 
the greatest alarm existed at that place among all 
American citizens, fearing assassination, with which 
they were openly threated by the deperadoes in of- 
fice. ‘The American Consul was compelled to keep 
within doors, barricaded and armed, apprehending 
an attack. Capt. M. further states, that he heard 
while there,of an American ofticer who had attempt- 
ed to go to the city from one of our sloops of war, 
and who had, by adverse winds, been compelled to 
land about five miles distant from Campeachy, 
where he and his men were subject to the greatest 
insult—were imprisoned, and threatened to be tied 
to the tails of asses and dragged up to Campeachy. 


} 





up again. In a few hours after the books were 
opened in Portsmouth a few days since, the whole 
sum called for, $150,000, was subscribed for in 
that town, and $50,000 more were added to please 
those who were anxious for stock.—.V. H. Cour. 





Mobs and Riots seem to be the order of the day 
in all the principal cities. Scarcely a mail arrives 
from Boston but it brings tidings of riots. Over 
this state of things every lover of his country must 
mourn. Something must be done to check this 
spirit of riots, or we shall soon see in our midst vi- 
olent commotions, and perhaps civil war.—ib. 





Clayton the Eronaut.—This fearless navigator of 
the celestial regions, who started from Cincinati on 
the 4th with the intention of visiting some of our 
Atlantic cities, via newbere, was obliged to cast an- 
chor in Pebble, Pike Co. Ohio, only 100 miles in a 
direct line from Cincinnati, after having traversed 
some 3 or 400. He started at 1-4 to 6, P. M, and 
was completely water-soaked in passing through a 
cloud from 8 to 10, and, in attempting to surmount 
it, rose into an atmosphere so cold that every thing 
was stiffened to an icicle about him, and himse!f 
nearly frozen to death. Here his balloon spruug a 
leak, and he descended gradually and unwillingly, 


The following is an extract of a letter from the | throwing away “every thing valuable except my- 
merican Consul at Campeachy, dated 23d June: | self,” as he frankly remarks, until his car dragged 


T. ‘Tuckerman, Author of the Italian Sketch Book; | —* Were my aflairs arranged, I should endeavor to | on the tops of the trees, some time before daybreak, 
The Missionary, by John Greenleaf Whittier ; The | escape this night from the risk of death to which I! Here he was obliged to comfort himself with such 
am exposed by the use making here of the general | of his drenched clothing as he had not thrown a- 


Art of Whaling, the Boat, Cutting in, Trying ; Na- 
poleon, No. 3, translated from Paroles et Faits me- | 


protest relative to the brig Ophir. 


Should not a) way, until sunrise ; when, after exercising his vo- 


y » > ul > i T?..2 . . . j . . . . ° e 
morables de Napoleon ; A Vision of Byron. E.pt- | vessel of war relieve us in a few days, neither Cap- | cal powers for a while to no purpose, he set out to 


Toriat. American Poetry; Benevolence. 


sic. Cicada Waltz, No, 2. Paganini’s Birthplace; | from these despots.’—Boston Galary. 


A Sentimeut of Roscoe’s ; Verses. 





Foreign.—By ship tlumbolt, Capt. Bliss, at this 
port, London dates to the 16ih and Liverpool to the 
17th have been received. 

The London Times says:~The American In- 
cemnity Bill passed the House of Peers, in the same 
shape in which it passed the Chamber of Deputies, 


by a vote of 125 to 22. In the Chamber of Depu-| 


ties the Budget of receipts was passed. The Ses- 
sion may therefore be considered as closed. As 
soon as the Peers have disposed of the business sent 
up by the Deputies, the Chambers will be prorogu- 
ed by Royal ordinance. The Chamber of Peers, 
however, will continue to sit as a court of justice, 
so long as the business of the State trials may re- 
quire. 

The King of Great Britain has issued his procla- 
mation giving permission to his subjects to enter 
the service of Spain, and measures for the Spanish 





three or four columns of the details of fight in the 
| streets of that town, between George J. Trotter and 
Julius Clarke, editors of opposing papers. Several 
| pistols were fired, and several wounds received du- 
ring the afiray, which ended in a general fight be- 
tween the partizans of the respective combatants, 
Such outrages are disgraceful te the community in 
which they take place. 








Ligutnine.—During the thunder shower on 
Monday last, about 6 o’clock, P. M. the lightning 
struck the house of Mr. Thomas Whitcher of this 
town. The family, consisting of 8 persons, were 
at tea. The fluid descended the chimney, crossing 
in its passage to the floor, the leg of a stove and 
melting it; it then followed the sleeper or beam, 
| bursting up the floor, and passed out of the house. 
_All the family, with the exception of Mr, Whitch- 





{ 


| 





Mv- ‘tain Brittingham vor myself can expect any mercy | find assistance, and came to a house in the course 


ofa mile. He then secured his balloon and return, 
ed to Cincinnati, where he yet remains, ineditating 


The Lexington Gazette of the 27th ult. contains | another expedition, 





A Narrow Escape from Hanging.— <A \ate Liver- 
pool paper relates the following circumstance : On 
Thursday night week, the feelings of the audience 
at the Garrick Theatre in London, were painfully 
excited by the following circumstance ;—During 
the performance of Signor Plimmeri on the slack 
rope, he suspended himself in the centre of the stage 
by forming a noose in the rope, through which he 
passed his head, so that the whole weight of his bo- 
dy rested on the back part of his head and chin.-— 
That part of the rope which pressed on the chin 
accidentally siipped underneath, and on to iis throat 
and having lost all power to relieve himself from 
his painful and perilous situation, strangulation was 
rapidly going on. ‘The audience, perceiving from 
the convulsed state of his body, that afew momenta 
must have terminated his existence, gave vent to 


*.* val . ° . . . . . ‘¥ . ® 
expedition from England are proceeding with great | er, were prostrated to the floor. A little girl was | their feelings. Some shrieked aloud, others tains 
activity, Some large steamers have been contrac- | thrown quite across the tea table, while the chair | ed, and the scene altogether, may be wore easily 


ted to convey troops from Ireland to Spain. Ad- 
miral Napier and Col. Robinson are said to have 
volunteered to go in the expedition. Also, Gen. 
Bacon, and positively Col. Evans, member of par- 
lament, who has given public notice of the same. 
The tory members for Ipswich have both been 
unseated, on the ground of bribery. 
‘ Letters on Paris’ are announced as shortly to be 
published, from the pen of Prince Puckler Muskau. 
Chateaubriand has translated Milton into the 
French language. As a preface to the work, one 
volume is occupied by a history of English poetry. 
Prince Maximilian, brother of Prince Augustus 
of Portugal, deceased, it is said, has accepted the 
offer to marry the young Queen Donna Maria, and 
was to leave Lisbon the latter end of June. 


| 


in which she was sitting was left upon it. Another | conceived than described. In consequence of the 
girl, about eleven years of age, had her foot ser‘ous- | difficulty of getting a ladder at a moment to reach 


ly injured—a piece of flesh about the size of a wal- | the rope, the unfortunate man’s suffering were pro- 
pe, ; } 


nut being torn out and left hanging by the skin. A 

young lady sitting at the table had her shoes torn 
to pieces, and scattered about the room, and her 
feet badly burnt.—.Vewport Spectator. 





Labor.—The idea that labor degrades the mind 
| is one of the most misehievous errors of which poor 
| human nature ever was guilty. It enables the idle 
and vicious to rob the honest and laborer of a large 
portion of their earnings: it is a most serious obsta- 
cle in the way ofall employment, and ought to be 
discountenanced by every intelligentman, Says 
Governor Morris on this subject: “I have met with 





| tracted for nearly two minutes; and when he was 
cut down, there were scarcely any signs of life.—- 
By the prompt attendance of two surgeons in the 
neighborhood, who instantly bled him, aud admin- 
istered strong restoratives, he partially recovere:l, 
and is now quite well. 





A Hard Case.—Hon. James B. Kay, ex-Govern- 
or of Indiana, is said lost his election on account of 
the “ unconscionable length ” of his messages, This 
displeased the printers. "They had no idea of exist- 
ing under such a press of matter, and accordingly 
made a case of him—Journal Com. 
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‘ on the Sun.—We learn from a friend, who is 
a careful observer of the heavenly bodies, that there 
iv now a spot of unusual size on the san’s disk. Its 
ippearance during the continuance of the present 
ot weather, will tend to shake the theory, that the 
solar spots have an effect on the temperature of our 
atmosphere.— Boston Patriot. 





Rights of Slages. A case has lately been tried in 
Pennsylvania, which settles an important principle 
in regard tothe rights of stages on a public road. 
The facts on which the action was brought were 
these :—The stage from Reading to Harrisburgh 
stopped at a tavern to give the horses water, and 
while standing there, a man named Bolton passed 
by ina wagon. About balfa mile from the tavern, 
the stage overtook the wagon, the driver of which 
took the left of the road and approached the bank 
as near as it was safe for him, ‘The stage proceed- 
ed on its usual speed without turning to the right 
or left—caught the hind wheel of the ete gy om 
it, and broke the thigh of Mr. Bolton and left him 
entangled in such a way that he must have perished, 
had not the passengers, at some distance, prevailed 
on the driver to stop and relieve him. Mr. B. lay 
some weeks under the doetor’s hand—endured great 
suffering—is yet a cripple, and in all probability will 
remain so all bis days. 

On the trial of the case, the Jury gave a verdict | 
tor Mr. Bolton of $1200 damages. 

The principles determined hy this decision, are 
these: that a stage has no other rights upon a pub- | 
lic road, superior to those of any other vehicle. | 
‘That in meeting each other, all carriages are bound 
to keep to the right—but that no carriage is bound 
to give any part of the road for another to pass it, at 
a swifter gait—that is, that a wagon, or a dearbon, 
or gig, or sulkey, is not bound by law to turn aside, 
to jet a swifter vehicle pass, which may happen to 
overtake it. So that a swifter carriage, if it sees its 
way clear, may pass a slower one, on either side, 
hut must be responsible for the damages—nor can 
it by right foree the one before it, to turn out. And 
u driver is identified in law, as the owner, and a 


Marriages. 





In Portland, Mr. Daniel Carr to’ Miss Louisa 8S. 
Adams. 

In Westbrook, Mr. Joseph Clough to Miss Mary 
B. Rideout. 

In Bath, Mr. Wm. Webb to Miss Lucinda Sin- 
clair. 

In China, Mr. Moody C. Burness to Miss Eunice 
Gardner. 


a PEF Ee 
Deaths. 
In Gorham, Mr. Joseph Blake, Jr. aged 32. 
In Parsonsfield, Mrs. Sally, wife of Mr. Isaac 
Moore, aged about 38. 
In North Yarmouth, th inst. Jeremiah Buxton, 
Esq. aged 68. ; 


At sea, on board brig Charlotte, George Kilpat- 
rick, a native of Maine, aged 19. 




















BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay July 20. 
Reported for the Boston Patriot. 


At Market, 650 Beef Cattle, 6 pairs Working Ox- 
en, 20 Cows and Calves, 3050 Sheep, and 330 
Swine. About 120 Beef Cattle, 400 Sheep, and 
230 Swine have been before reported. 200 Beef 
Cattle and nearly all the Swine remain unsold. 

Prices.— Beef Catile—The market continues 
overstocked. A few choice cattle were taken at 
33s—and one or two yokes at something more. 
We quote prime at 31s Gd; good 28s a 30s; thin 
and small at 22s 6d a 26s 6d. 

Working Oxen—No sales noticed. 

Cows and Calves—Sales $13, 14, 17, 22, 25 and 
#28. 

Sheep—Sales generally were a little better than 
last week, ordinary 8s 6d, 9s and 9s 6d; middling 
10s, 10s 6d, 1 fs 36 and 12s; better qualities 12s 9d, 
13s, 14s and 14s 3d; wethers 13s 6d, 15s, 15s 9d, 
16s 6d and 18s. 

Swine—No sales of lots effected ; lots were offer- 














proprietor of a stage is as much responsible for the 
acts of his driver, connected with the stage, as he | 
would be if he were driving himself. The above | 





Trick of a Lawyer.—{ From a London Paper.|\— 
Several years ago, the son of a rich Jew was on the 
point of being married to a Christian; on which 
the father, who had not so much objection to the | 
religion of the lady as to the smallness of her for- 
tune, expostulated with the young man, and told 
bim that he might have a person with more money. 
The son, however, was firm in his resolution, and 
r-plied that whether his father consented or not, he 
wonld marry the object of his affections ; and if he 
refused to give him a proper share of his fortune, 
be would himself turn Christian, whereby he should 
claim the benefit of an old English statute, and ob- 
tin half of what he possessed. Upon this the old 
man was greatly confounded, and soon went to eon- 
sult legal advice, and to enquire whether there was | 
any such law in existence. The counsellor replied, | 
there certainly was; and that his son, upon turning 
Christian, would have a right to half his fortune ; | 
“ but,” added he, “if you will give me ten guineas, 
{ will put you in a way to disappoint him: and the 
graceful rogue shall not be able to obtain.a farthing.” 
At this the old man’s hopes revived, and putting 
ten guineas into the lawyer’s hand, expressed an 
impatience to know how he was to proceed, when 
the councellor replied with a smile, * You have no- 
thing te do, sir, but turn Christian yourself.” | 











We are tru'y r joiced to hear that the Indian | 
orn, for inany miles around us, promises an abun- | 
dant crop. The dry weather in June and the sea- 
sonable rains in this month have given it a rapid 
growth, and nothing but a long drought in August 
can hinder it from realizing the best wishes of the 
husbandman.—.Vorfolk Herald. 





Arnether Boun Dificulty.—The inhabitants of 
the little village of fates Seca New Hampshire 
have got into trouble with the Canadian authorities 
who claim jurisdiction, as we understand, under 
the arbitration of the king of Holland. Mr. Luther 
Parker, of that village has been confined in Sher- 
brooke jail, to await his trial in October, for resist- 
ing the laws of Canada. 





: we /sows and 7 for barrows, for pigs. 
ubstract is made from the report which is published | ooh we. 


iwi the Philadelphia Sentinel. 


gentlemen and youth. 


ed for less than former prices ; a few were retailed | 
at 5 for sows and 6 for barrows, for old, and 6 for 


The 100 head of N. Y¥. Cattle which were ex- 


Celebrated Horse Powder. 


HE various diseases to which the HORSE i* 

subject, have occasioned many remedies to be 
offered to the public, under different forms with 
high ecomiums. Some of these are injurious,— 
others at best, of little use. A judicious and useful 
combination has long been desired. Thisis recom- 
mended in the following cases : 

For Horses foundered by eating to excess, o 
drinking cold water when warm, to such as discov 
er any symptoms of Glanders,the Distemper,Cough . 
and Yellow Water, or are exposed to infection b 
being with other Horses affected with. these com, 
plaints, and in all cases attended with feverish symp 


toms, sluggishness, loss of appetite or depression 0 — 


spirits. 

The dose for a sick Horse is one table-spoonful 
night and morning, mixed witha light mess of short 
feed, or made into a drench: when intended to 
keep a Horse in health, a table-spoonful once a 
week will be sufficient, and at the same time a ta- 
ble-spoonful of Salts in his food. 

((7~Prepared and sold by JAMES BOWMAN, 


Garpiner, Maine. 


We the undersigned having examined the Recipe for 
making the Horse Powder prepared by James Bow- 
man of Gardiner, Me., do not hesitate to say it is a 
scientific combination, and from experience and obser- 
vation we are persuaded to say that it is a good pre- 
paration for many diseases of Horses for which t is 
recommended, D. NEAL, 

-- D. H. MIRICK. 


We the subscribers having made use of the Horse 
Powders prepared by James Bowman, Gardiner, 
Maine, most cheerfully recommend them to the publis 
for Distemper and Coughs. 


CHARLES SAGER, 
A. T. PERKINS, 

J. D. GARDINER. 
SAMUEL HODGDON, Piston. 
BENJ. HODGES, ae 
JOHN H.ELDRIDGE om 


Gardiner. 


—ALSO— 
Tue Genuine * ROLLINS’ IMPROVED LIN- 
IMENT” for Horses and Oxen, and even for Per- 





pected at market today, were left back in conse- 
quenee of the market being dull and low; 114 
more are also near by, all of which are expected | 
next week, 


Engine Meetimg, 
NEXT MONDAY, at 1 o’clock, P. M. 








Notice. 

I, the subscriber, do hereby agree to relinquish 
my claim to the services of my son Witiiam E. 
Bunker of Roxbury, authorizing him to receive all 
his earnings to his own use and benefit. 

JOHN K. BUNKER. 

Attest :—Perer E. Viner, 

July 19, 1835. 


i SILK HATS > 
Manufactured and for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
J. HOOPER’S 


Fashionable Hat Store, 


Water Street, Augusta, Me. 
A.so—aA large assortment of DRAB HATS of | 





every description and color, together with a prime | 
assortment of Black, Beaver and. Muskrat Hats, for 


Atso—CLOTH CAPS, new Spring style, and 
a large assortment. All of which will be sold on 
such terms as cannot fail to suit purchasers. 

hs onagy call and examine before purchasing else 
where, 


Augusta, April 20, 1835. 6m12 


Moses Adams, 
Deputy Sheriff and Coroner,—Greene, Kennebee 
County, Maine. 
Notice. 


_ The subscriber pps ba arpe all those who are 
indebted to him for_professional services, done pre- 








vious to January 1835, to call and make payment 
immediately. 


C. KNAPP. 


sons afflicted with Rheumatism, Strains, Sprains or 


; Chilblains—it is not second to any other Liniment, 
| British Oil or Opodeldoc now in use.. tf. 





NEW GooDs. 
Peleg Benson, Jr. & Co. 


Flave renewed their Stock of GOODS, and now 
offer a large addition to their former assortment— 
among which are Black, Russel Brown, Green, 


Light, Dark, and Printed CASSIMERES; Fine 
Black for Vests ; Bemis’ and other Sattinets ; Black 
Silk Velvet, Satin, Dark and Light VESTINGS ; 
Eight Bales of various qualities of SHEETING, 
including Exeter, Dover D. and H. Sheeting ; Tick- 
ings; Irish Linens; Bales of Batting; More than 
100 pieces of various qualities of plain, T willed and 
French PRINTS; some splendid light, and rich 
dark Colors; Dark and light GINGHAMS ; 
Merino, Sewing Silk, Sateen and low priced 
SHAWLS; Crape, Silk Muslin, Palmerine, Gros 
de Naples and low priced Dress Handkerchiefs ; 
Mull and other Muslins; Laces and Quillings; 
Dark and White Kid, Black and White Silk 
GLOVES ; together with a large catalogue of oth- 


}er Dry Goods, 


ALSO, 

60 bhds. of SALT; No.1 & 2 MACKEREL, 
Boston inspection, in }-2 and 1-4 bbls.; 50 Quin- 
tals COD FISH ; 1-4 bbls. Tongues and Sounds ; 
SUGARS; TEAS; COFFEE; Spices; Raisins, 
&e. &c. ALSO, 


Crockery, Glass & Mard Ware, 


which purchasers are very respectfully invited to 
examine. 
Winthrop, May 27, 1835. 


Wanted. 


‘Fhe subscriber wishes to hire a good band from 
one to two months in haying season. 


TRUXTON WOOD. 
The Northern Shepherd, 











Winthrop, July 8, 1835. 


For sale at this office. 


Dahlia, Blue & Black Mixed BROAD CLOTHS; 











Poetry. 





From the Cincinnati Mirror. 
Gaining a Name. 


* What shall I do to gain a name ?” 

Hear Adam’s race with one accord exclaim ; 
This is the ery from president to clown, 

* What shall I do to gain myself renown ?” 
Whate’er the different courses men pursue, 
This, the grand object, still is kept in view. 
‘What! be forgotten—when this busy head, 
At length must slumber with the silent dead ? 
Oh no! for something, be it good or ill, 
Mankind shall worship, fear, and love me still.’ 
‘Ill write a book,’ young Sentiment he cries ; 
‘Tis true, they never thought me extra wise, 
But 1, Tknow my mighty powers 6f mind, 

1’ll give them shape, and tree, and unconfin’d, 
They shall go forth, that all the world may see, 
What lofty thoughts and feelings come from me.’ 
Poor Sentiment; he labors very hard, 

And meets but scorn—a most unjust reward. 


‘} scorn the world,’ cries Miss Prudentia Prim, 
With visage long—with aspect sour and grim, 
‘1 will not share its pleasures,’—here a sigh 

Of discontent, just tells the reason why. 

‘ I hate the noise, the vanity, the show, 

The pomp, parade, and bustle here below ; 

J cannot live here long,—I’ll raise my eyes,} 
With ali Job’s patience, to my native skies. 

See yonder boys and girls, they laugh and talk— 
They need not hope that J will join their walk, 

1] never smile; and no one ever can 

Accuse Miss Prim, of walking with a man. 

I go to church, the best of books I read, 

The world must think me quite devout indeed : 
Not that I mind the world’s opinion—no— 

But then they cannot help but think me so.’ 
Ah, poor Miss Prim !—sad victim of neglect, 
You’re loosing fast all triendship and respect. 


‘Pll be a woman-hater,’ cries a third, 
With all his mighty spirit inly stirr’d 
With dreams of coming greatness ; ‘I will show 
Myself the most determin’d, open foe 
Of these vile creatures, silly, proud, and vain! 
Few words of courtesy shall they obtain 
From Simon Sharp—t'll let the creatures see, 
That all their arts have no effect on me.’ 
What hapless woman this ?>—Who dares intrude 
On Simon Sharp in his ascetic mood ? 
*Tis smiling Emma, full of sportive grace, 
With gay good humor beaming from her face. 
‘ Dear Mister Sharp! why, what a dreadful stare ! 
Tt almost chills me; what a solemn air! 
Say, shall I sing a song? or will you please 
To hear me read ? Come, speak, before I freeze 
Poor Simon thinks of fame, and vainly tries 
‘To summon strength, but cheerful Emma’s eyes 
Have reached his heart, and he is doom’d for life, 
To be tormented with that plague—a wife! 


‘Oh, heaven-born music! none but J can tell, 
How thy soft power can every care dispel ; 
Oh, music! music! how do folks rejoice, 
When in soft strains, I raise my thrilling voice 
Of melody; I really cannot see 
Why such a voice was ever given me: 
In every circle, foremost must I shine, 
J make go doubt they think me half divine, 
But then how often is my patience tried 
When others sing—I really can’t abide 
‘These common airs! and, merey! J disdain 
To sing with common folks, cries screaming Jane, 
Melodious girl! we only wish your ear 
Could hear your notes, as other people hear. 


‘Pil be an Exquisite,’ cries Billy Spruce— 
‘ Of farmers, masons, blacksmiths, what’s the use ? 
Of fashion’s votaries I will be the pride 
With cane in hand and hat just tipt aside, 
I'll walk the streets with ready smile and bow, 
While all, my claims to elegance allow.’ 
Oh! Mr. Spruce—we would not give offence, 
Excuse us, sir, but—we suspect your sense ! 


But why descant I on the many ways 

Which mortals take, to gain the breath of praise ? 
Miss Ann would shine a belle—while lazy Lee, 
Boasts his descent from a high pedigree. 

Miss Sensitive will weep at tales of woe, 

While Mr. Puff would have his townsmen know 
And honor him—the patron of the poor— 

Be it but public, his donation’s sure ; 


MAINE FARMER 
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|Oh, mortals! mortals! when will you be wise ? 


——__________. | Be what you are, and scorn this base disguise ! 


Seek you a name! be generous, good, and great ; 
| Be truly so, and then, whate’er your state, 
,A peace within shall every care beguile, 


| And gild your pathway with a constant smile. 





| Columbus, Ohio. — H. 
| Miscellany. 








From the Boston Pearl. 

| The Art of Whaling. 

| In these Sketches, which we are so fortunate as 
_to be able to present to the readers ofthe Pearl, will 
‘be found a correct account of The Art of Whaling. 
'The first two or three chapters will be somewhat 
| descriptive of the Whale, of the manner of its cap- 
‘ture, and of the instruments which are used for the 


purpose. Succeeding chapters, however, will be | 


| more interesting, perhaps, to the general readers, as 


| they will contain a description ofa Whaleman’s ad- 
ventures in the Pacific Ocean. We are confident 
that these papers will be read with as much inter- 
est as the chapters from the Log Book of Tom Crin- 
gle, published in Blackwood’s Magazine. They 
may be depended upon as faithful delineations of 
, the objects and characters which they exhibit—and 
the writer we are assured, has not drawn upon his 
| imagination for a single incident. Ep. 





THE SPERMACETI WHALE. 


| Tus description of whales vields more valuable 
,oil than any other aquatic animal, and it is with 
| them we have to do in the present history. 

‘The species are found in every part of the five o- 


The cow suckles her young, and brings forth, like 
a quadruped. 

The spermaceti whale is known by a low bushy 
spout projecting a little forward. He puffs out the 
water like a horse in the act of snorting, making 
considerable noise in the effort. He spouts with 
the utmost regularity, and commonly a number of 
times before he goes down, or sounds. When a 
whale spouts blood, he is mortally wounded. 

The most precious part of the whale, is the head. 
—Of the head-matter, candles are made; the head 
yields about one third of the quantity of oil produ- 
ced by a’ whale. The head being cut open with 
‘spades, a large hollow vein is discovered, leading 
| from the spout hole to the roof of the mouth. At 
the top of the throat—through this canal—the water 
passes to the spout-hole, and is thence voided out. 

Running diagonally through the head isa large 
round cell, lined with a muscular substance, con- 
taining a large quantity of oil, and soft, porous blub- 
ber, which, when squeezed by hand, seems to melt 
into oil, so little of the dregs is left behind; this 
large cell is called the case. 

The teeth are seldom saved, owing to the diffi- 
culty in prying them from the sockets, and the 
time required to detach the jaw from the body of 
the whale. 

The tongue of a sperm whale is so small, that it 
deserves no description. The swallow is equally 
contemptible. In my humble opinion, laterally it 
must have decreased, or poor Jonah must have had 
a most lamentable squeeze ! 

The belly of the whale is generally of a lighter 
tint than the other parts of his body. 

It may be needless for me to add thata whale 
has no gills, but lungs to breath with. His blood is 
warm,—he has no scales,—and bears so little resem- 
blance to fish in general, that, a few years since, the 
dispute ran bigh, whether a whale was, or was not 
a fish. The Nantucket whaleman became greatly 
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| ceans, off soundings. Spermaceti whales abound | alarmed, supposing that it threatened some terrible 
/most in the Pacific: particularly near the coasts of | disaster to his business, because a certain wag had 
Chili and Peru, and farther to the West; but, of | observed, that in case the question was decided in 


_late, many ships have succeeded to admiration on 
\the coast of Japan, in the vicinity of the Ladrone 
| Islands, and in the Chinese seas, 

| ‘The color of these whales is mostly dark, fre- 
/quently spotted white on the head or belly. The 


}male is much larger than the female. The sexes | 


are distinguished by the different appellations of 
| Bulls and Cows. The young is called a Calf. A 
young bull is generally vicious, and fights hard, us- 
ing head, jaw, and flukes, The cows are found in 
schools; whereas a large whale is generally found 
_alone. A cow, when in company with a calf, fights 
desperately if assailed, the young one seeking pro- 
tection under the mother’s fins. 
| ‘The front line ofthe sperm whale’s head is near- 
_ly perpendicular—horizontally, it is rounding ; the 
Spout Hole is situated near the forward peak,on the 
top of the head. ‘The lower jaw is strikingly nar- 
row, and forms a very acute angle in front; the 





head cuneiform, from the top downward. The} 


_ lower jaw is armed with strong sharp teeth, a con- 
siderable distance apart. The upper jaw contains 
only sockets to receive the ends of the teeth belong- 
|ing to the lower jaw, when the mouth is closed.— 
|In the back ofthe neck is a large bunch, contain- 
ing much fat. Near the commencement of the 
ismall, a high ridge lies along the back, which is 
often several feet in thickness, and very rich with 
oil ; this ridge is called the hump. The body ta- 
| pers towards the tail as in all other fish ; and the ta- 
_pering, abaft the hump, is denominated the small. 
|The flukes are the tail, or fan-like expansion at the 
| after extremity of the whale; they lie horizontally 
‘in the water, in contradiction to the position of the 
tails of cold-blooded fish, which are always carried 
perpendicularly, and worked from side to side— 
whereas the fish which come up to respire the at- 
mosphere, such as the whale, blackfish, porpoise, 
, &c., use their horizontal flukes in the same man- 
ner as a quadruped uses his hind feet; they draw 
the flukes under them, and suddenly extend them 
again, which drives them ahead with incredible ve- 
locity, so that a whaleman’s ‘sleigh ride’ hath in it 
——— magical. The flukes are hard, contain- 
ing no oil, 
he eye is small, and situate nearthe fin. The 
fins are diminutive, and shaped much like Cupid’s 
wings, but without feathers. Under the fin is a 
hollow cavity, called the life. If the harpooner has 
the good fortune to dart his iron into that, the lance 
may take a siesta. 
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|the negative, there would be an end to the Whale 
| Fishery ! 
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Notice. 


THE Copartnership heretofore existing between 
/Sarson Chase, Jr. and Andrew H. Lord in the 
‘Sleigh, Gig and Wagon making business, under 
ithe firm of Cuase & Lorop, was this day dissolved 


by mutual consent. The subscriber will continue 
the business at the old stand and will attend faith- 
, fully to ali work in his line. A. H. LORD. 


East Turner, Feb’y 19, 1835, 

Silk Hats. 
| $Smx Harts manufactured and sold by THOM- 
AS NEWMAN, at his Hat Factory, opposite J. G. 
W. Coolidge’s Hotel, Winthrop. 


{Vo Mistake. 
Winthrop, June 10, 1835. 


{ 
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Notice. 


HE demands of Core & Crata, Cott & 

SrurTevanNt, Samuet Wess, and Mark F'isn- 
ER, are left with the subscriber for collection. Al! 
persons indebted to either of said firms or individu- 
'als, on Book or by note, for debts contracted while 
they were in business in this place, would do we 
to adjust the same without delay, for this is the last 
call of this kind they will receive. 

SAMUEL P. BENSON. 
Winthrop Village, April 28, 1835. 








Samuel P. Benson, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


will give faithful attention to all business entrusted 
to his care. 





Summer Goods for Men & Boys, 


Such as Plain and Twilled Stormonts; Hamil- 
ton Stripes; Rowen Cassimere; Union Drill; 
Champion Cord, &c. &c. Also PONGEES of 
different qualities; Entry and Chaise Mats. 

For sale by P. BENSON, Jr. & Co, 

Winthrop, June 1, 1835. 





Wool----Cash. 
JOSEPH G. MOODY will pay Cash and the 
highest market price for WOOL. 
Augusta, Water Street, June 1, 1835. tf 
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